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regulate the amount of current. The electrodes were nickel-plated copper 
upon which the hands or feet might rest. The speaker said he had used 
one electrode of carbon and another of zinc, in which case a cell in the 
circuit was unnecessary. The fluctuations observed in the light were 
due to varying resistance in the skin. Moving the fingers or lifting the 
hand caused the light to recede because of increased resistance. Very 
strong pressure might diminish the resistance and cause the light to ad¬ 
vance. Such muscular movements were readily detected after some 
experience with the instrument, and did not complicate or interfere with 
the movements due to the emotions. He had tried water contact, which 
excluded changes due to varying pressure. If the hands were blanched 
with an Esmarch bandage, the deflections were not affected. If they 
were completely dried by immersion in formalin, the resistance was so 
great that fluctuations did not occur. A deep inspiration or a deep ex¬ 
piration or coughing would cause a deflection, whereas ordinary respira¬ 
tory movements did not affect the light. All of these influences were 
readily distinguishable by practice. If a test-person was placed in the 
circuit and every possible stimulus avoided, we obtained a rest curve, 
which was characterized by first a considerable deflection and then a 
slow recession of the curve to almost nothing, which was quite contrary 
to our ordinary experience with cutaneous resistance. When any stimulus 
was applied, sensory or psychic, we had after a latent period of from 
two to five seconds a rise in the curve, and then a gradual fall to the 
previous level. It was noted in Dr. Peterson’s experiments that expecta¬ 
tion or anticipation, that embarrassment and apprehension caused fluctua¬ 
tions. A sudden sensory stimulus aroused attention, so that all of these 
stimuli had a psychic element. As to the actual practical value of this 
instrument in. psychology, the speaker said we had at least in it a new 
instrument of precision which was more accurate and certain than any 
other employed in psycho-physical investigation, such as the pneumograph, 
the plethysmograph, ergograph, etc. It promised to have a field of use¬ 
fulness in all conditions in which study of the emotions or emotional 
complexes was of importance, as for instance in neurasthenia, hysteria, 
certain mental' disorders, suspected criminality and malingering. As yet 
it was too new and untried, however, to permit of claiming so much as 
established. The psychometer might ultimately do more than we expected, 
or it might do less than we at present surmised. The explanation of its 
action was not yet clear. So far as we knew now, the deviations of the 
galvanometer were due to variations in resistance of the skin through 
an intimate connection of the sweat-secretory system with the nervous 
system, perhaps through the medium of the sympathetic nervous system. 
Yet it was also quite possible that some extra electro-motive force either 
from the tissues or from the cutaneous surface was added to the electro¬ 
motive force of the single cell employed in demonstration. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE POLIO¬ 
MYELITIS COMMITTEE. 

By B. Sachs, M.D. 

Dr. Sachs premised his remarks by stating that the committee was 
working in conjunction and entire harmony with a similar committee 
appointed by the Pediatric Section of the New York Academy of Medicine 
and a representative of the New York Health Department. The work 
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of the committee thus far had been restricted very largely to determining 
what methods should be pursued in order to elicit general interest in 
the work, and to gather as complete statistics as possible from New 
York and vicinity. Although numerous communications, asking for in¬ 
formation, etc., had been received from distant parts of the country, 
especially from Boston, the committee had deemed it wise to restrict the 
field of their investigation to New York and its immediate vicinity. In 
order to get an approximate idea of how many cases of poliomyelitis had 
occurred in New York during the past summer, 4,000 return postal cards 
were to be sent out to physicians. For the purpose of gathering accurate 
histories of these cases, an elaborate history blank had been compiled 
through the combined efforts of members of the committee, and upon 
the receipt of the return postal cards from those physicians who had 
treated cases during the recent epidemic, copies of these blanks would 
be forwarded to them, and the information thus obtained would then 
be analyzed by the members of the joint committee. In their work, Dr. 
Sachs said, the members of the committee had received the cordial 
cooperation of the New York Health Department. The speaker invoked 
the aid of the New York Neurological Society, from whose members they 
naturally expected to receive the most complete histories of cases. The 
chairman also stated that Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
would be pleased to examine any suitable specimens from cases of polio¬ 
myelitis. 



